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EDITORIAL BUZZINGS. 


‘‘The Man who could, if he would, but won’t 
Bestow on his wife a dime, 

Is the man who would, if he could, but can't 
Get married a second time,” 





Pure Beeswax and clean, un- 
salted butter make an excellent substi- 
tute for ** creams ” and balms. 





For Chapped HMands or any 
sort of roughness, sage-tea, or oat-meal 
gruel, sweetened with honey, is said to 
be good, 





Honey-Day of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Longmont, Colo., on Sept. 28, 1892. 
There should be a good attendance of 
the membership of the Association, as a 
very enjoyable time is sure to be had by 
all who can arrange to be there. 





All Bee-Keepers who read this 
will help to make more complete the 
interesting result of an excellent effort 
now being made by Bro. A. I. Root, of 
Medina, Ohio, if they will comply with 
the following request madein the last 
issue of Gleanings : 


We shall be very much obliged if bee- 
keepers all over the country, just as 
soon as they read this, will send usa 
postal card, answering, by number, in 
not more than four or five words, these 
two questions : 


1. How has the honey season been 
with you this year ? 


2. Whatis your average per colony . 


up to date ? 


We are well aware that this will be 
too early for many localities, pn account 
of the lateness of the season; but we 
want just such information as you are 
able to give at the time of signing the 
postal card. What we desire to do isto 
report the condition of the honey season, 
so far as possible, throughout the coun- 
try. 

We urge every subscriber of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL to at once 
write the postal card to Mr. Root, so 
that the forthcoming report may show 
as fully as possible the general honey 
season this year, and the average 
pounds of honey taken per colony. It 
will be an exceedingly nice thing to 
know, though it meansa good deal of 
work for Bro. Root, to get the thonu- 
sands of responses in shape for publica- 
tion. 

_ = 

Bro. W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, 
Mich., says this, in the July number of 
his Bee-Keepers’ Review, about the white 
clover honey harvest in his locality : 





An old-fashioned white clover honey 
harvest is what this locality is now being 
blessed with for the first time in five 
years. 

Good! That is about what quite a 
number are writing to this office now, 
from -a number of different localities 
throughout the country. Many are 
growing enthusiastic over the prospect, 
and expect to secure a bountiful yield 
of honey this year. 
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page 141 of this number of the BEE 


JouRNAL, Mr. Frank Benton has an in- 
teresting article on the time of the next 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, which is com- 
mended to all our readers. While all of 
Mr. Benton’s points are very well taken, 
yet it seems to us that what Bro. Hutch- 
inson suggests in regard to the time of 
holding the convention will meet with 
the approval of very nearly all who can 
attend the convention. Mr. H. says 
this in the Bee-Keepers’ Review : 


The North American might meet in 
Washington the next week after the 
National G. A. R. Encampment, which 
would be about Sept. 27 for the bee- 
keepers to meet. This date is suggested 
by Frank Wilcox, of Mauston, Wis. If 
this date will allow us to take advan- 
tage of the reduced rates resulting from 
the G. A. R. meeting, then that is the 
time to hold the meeting. 


We would suggest that as Bro. Hutch- 
inson is the Secretary of the ‘‘ North 
American,” he is just the one to corres- 
pond with the G. A. R. transportation 
committee, and ascertain definitely how 
long a time after the date of the re- 
union, and how long before, the tickets 
will cover. It may be that the conven- 
tion of bee-keepers could meet before 
the date of the G. A. R. reunion, in case 
the tickets did not extend far enough 
beyond that date to give sufficient time 
for holding the convention «afterward. 


At any rate,if the North American 
Convention is to be held in September, it 
is high time that it be known, so that 
all intending to be present may have 
ample opportunity to prepare to enjoy 
the mellifluous event. 

Bro. Hutchinson, as usual, will do all 
in his power to make the coming con- 
vention a memorable one. Meeting, as 
it will, at the Nation’s Capital, it should 
be such a gathering as will command 
the attention and respect of the whole 
country. 

Here is what Bro. Hutchinson says 
further, in speaking of the programme, 








and those who expect to be present at 
meeting in Washington : 


I am already .planning a programme, 
and shall be very glad of suggestions. I 
wish every reader would send me a list 
of the topics he would like discussed, 
and of the men that he would like to 
have lead in the discussions. I shall 
work hard to make the coming meeting 
one of the best that the society has held. 

One thing more, let each who expects 
to attend write to me and let me know, 
that a list of all such may be published. 
Nothing increases the attendance like 
knowing in advance that ‘‘So-and-So” 
will be there. 


Now, let every one interested comply 
at once with the requests made by Sec- 
retary W. Z. Hutchinson, addressing 
him at Flint, Mich., so that he may be 
enabled to carry out the splendid plans 
already so auspiciously begun. 


OSs Ci 2. _paneiieeeer Cmmemeemmas 


Some Bee-Keepers are having 


_ grand yields of honey now. On July 17 


Mr. A. J.C. Patterson, of Dicks, Mo., 
wrote thus concerning the bee-seasofi in 
his locality : 


My bees are doing well. It is a glori- 
ous year with us. I have obtained more 
honey than I ever did before. 


Mr. Jas. F. Partlow, of Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, on July 20, when renewing his 
subscription to the BEE JOURNAL, said : 


Bees are booming. White clover and 
basswood were never as good as now. 


Apparently the ‘silver lining ” of the 
multitudinous clouds of the past few 
months is beginning to reveal itself. 
Bee-keepers all over the: land will wel- 
come the ‘‘ lining” side of the *f gloomy 
clouds? for some time to come—they 
have had quite enough of the dark side 
for the present. Let all take heart, and 
also take advantage of the opportunity 
to catch the ‘‘ honey-shower.” 





‘Webster's Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1:00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket 
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: BIOGRAPHICAL. 


MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 








Mrs. Jennie Atchley, of Floyd, Texas, 
the subject of this sketch, is of German- 
English descent, and was born at Deca- 
tur, Meigs County, Tenn., on July 14, 
1857, making her now 35 years old. 

Her first bee-keeping began when 12 
years of age. When 17 years old, she 





MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


married Mr. Emerson J. Atchley. In 
1877, in order to be up with the times, 
she secured all the bee-literature obtain- 
able, and at once began queen-rearing 
as a specialty, and shipped her first 
queens and bees by the pound in 1879 
and 1880, and her queen-trade grad- 
ually increased until 400 nuclei could 
not keep her supplied with queens to 
fill orders. 

Her preference has always been for 
the Langstroth frame, and at present 
she uses the eight-frame Simplicity hive. 
Mrs. Atchley, like many others, has had 





her sweet and bitter in apiculture, es- 
pecially in queen-rearing. 

She has always had a great desire for 
flowers, chickens, pigs and bees, pre- 
ferring todo as much of the work as 
possible herself, and She finds both 
pleasure and health in the open air and 
out-door work, and now does all the 
labor of queen-rearing and hive-making, 
and everything that is done in the api- 
ary, with her three children to help her, 
viz.: Amanda, aged 17; Willie, aged 
15; andCharlie, 13 yearsof age. These 
children have been brought up in the 
apiary, and scarcely know any other 
work. 

During the present season, Mrs. 
Atchley will ship more than 2,000 
queens, besides full colonies, several 
hundred pounds of bees, nuclei, etc. 
She owes her present enviable position 
in apiculture, to Mr. A. I. Root, of 
Medina, Ohio, who has by kind words 
and encouragement, by private corres- 
pondence, and through the medium of 
Gleanings, helped her over many sad 
trials and difficulties of the past 15 
years. 

Her family now consists of Mr. Atchley 
and seven children. Mr. A. has been a 
bee-keeper for 25 years, but his speci- 
alty was honey production until lately, 
when they have all been compelled to 
assist in the queen-rearing. 


Mrs. Atchley is well-known to the 
readers of the BEE JOURNAL, through 
her various articles, and answers to 
queries from week to week. Many ad- 
miring friends will be delighted to be 
permitted to look into her pleasant 
countenance, which graces this page. It 
affords us much satisfaction to have this 
opportunity to present to our readers 
one among the few prominent apiarian 
women of America. 





Ernest Root, in a recent issue of 
Gleanings, stated that in a solar wax 
extractor the use of double glass causes 
at least 10 per cent. more heat than 
single glass. 
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Reports of the Season are 
daily growing better, from nearly all 
over the. country, and bee-keepers (as 
well as the bees themselves) are taking 
new hope, and feel that the worst is 
now past forthis year. The basswood 
seems to be yielding very heavy, and 
clover is unexpectedly proving its old- 
time claim to being an excellent yfelder 
of nectar. Gleanings, for July 15, 
speaks thus editorially of the season at 
Medina, Ohio, and particularly of the 
basswood honey-flow : 

The flow from basswood has been ex- 
ceptionally heavy. We never saw the 
bees working so strong as they have 
been during the last week. On or about 
the first of July our colonies were on the 
verge of starvation. At this date, July 
12, all the hives are crammed full of 
honey, and even nuclei have filled their 
combs. This large supply of nectar 
seems to come entirely from young 
basswood trees, because the old ones 
have been cut down for sections. 

Later.—It transpires that some of this 
honey, at least, is from white clover, 
which, this year, we thought would 
amount to nothing. 


_—— 


The So-Called Punic Bees. 
—Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, one of the 
editors of the British Bee Jowrnal, has 
returned from his trip to Northern 
Africa, whither he went to trace the 
origin of the so-called Punic bees. In 
the issues of his paper for June 23 and 
30,1892, he writes thus of the results of 
his investigations, from which we make 
the following extracts: 





Now that we have returned from our 
travels in Tunis and Algeria, no doubt 
our friends will like to know something 
about the bees of these couatries, of the 
different apiaries we have visited, and 
of our experiences with bees in Africa, 
pleasant and otherwise. 

The journey was tndertaken in the 
interests of bee-keeping, and for the 
purpose of removing, if possible, some 
uncertainties that existed with regard 
to the bees of North Africa. Our origi- 
nal plan has been, with few variations, 
earried out; and after visiting Tunis, 
Algeria, and taking Switzerland on our 
way, we have returned home greatly 
benefited by the change. During our 








travels we visited 32 apiaries, and gath- 
ered very much information. 


Whether or no there were two races 
of bees in North Africa was the object 
of our visit, and we also wanted to see 
for ourselves if the gentleman who had 
supplied them had two races in his 
neighborhood, and if the stories about 
the difficulty of getting these bees were 
true. 

On our arrival in Tunis, before going 
to visit an old correspondent of the 
British Bee Journal, who is a large pro- 
prietor, cultivating 9,000 acres of land, 
as well as being a bee-keeper, we en- 
gaged a guide and interpreter, and 
through him made our ‘investigations. 
Our readers, we hope, will not be sur- 
prised to hear that we were on the very 
spot from whence: Tunisian bees had 
been-sent to England, and the proprie- 
tor was not a little astonished to hear 
that his bees had been called Punics by 
the importer. We very soon found out 
all about them, and instead of there 
being such a difficulty in getting them, 
there was none at all. 


Now, as regards those bees that were 
sent over to England: The closest in- 
vestigation showed that they were just 
the ordinary Tunisian bees, identical 
with those of Algeria and Morocco. The 
most careful inquiries were made, but 
no other bees were found. We need 
hardly say that no such race as *‘Punic’”’ 
was found, and no one that we came 
across knew of any other race of bees 
but the ordinary ones. The Regency 
of Tunis is not large, and there was no 
more difficulty in getting information 
about persons there than there ‘is in 
Sheffield. We visited Carthage, and 
saw all that there was to be seen, but 
found none of the so-called Punic bees 
there. 





Mrs. Jennie Atchley has sent 
usasample of her very yellow bees, 
which are indeed exceedingly active, 
bright and beautiful. It is surprising 
what pleasing results may be obtained 
in the way of color and business in bees 
by careful selection in breeding. 





Honey-Candy is made as follows: 
‘*Take one pint of sugar, with water 
enough to dissolye it, and four table- 
spoonfulsof honey. Boil until it be- 
comes brittle on being dropped into cold 
water. Pour off into buttered pans. 
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QUERIES AND REPLIES. 


RAS ARAN AVL Re 


Tnfertlized Gueens and Dens Lays 


Query 829.—If the eggs of unfertilized 
«jueens produce drones, from what source do 
those eggs derive their vitality ?—Tennessee. 








I do not know.—E, FRANCE. 

From the queen.—M. MAIN. 

From the mother.—C. C. MILLER. 
From the Creator.—EuGENE SECOR. 
From their ‘‘ ma.”—JAmEs HEDDON. 
From the queen.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I give it up. 


Ask something easy.— 
>. H. DIBBERN. 


~ 


From the queen, the same as all eggs 
do.—A. B. MASON. 


I am not posted, but I should say the 
queen.—G. M. DooLiTtTLez. 


I will leave this for Prof. Cook to an- 
swer.—Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


From the queen, of course. From 
what other source could they ?—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


According to the Dzierzonian theory 
of parthenogenesis, from the queen. 
There is still room here for scientific in- 
vestigation.—J. P. H. Brown. 


This takes the ‘‘ wind all out of my 
sails.” When you determine in what 
way the life-germ is retained in the egg 
after being parted from its mother, you 
will be on your road to ap intelligent 
solution.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


From the ovaries of the queen. We 
now know thateggs from many. insects 
are fertile without fecundation. The 
eggs of bees are so, and in developing 
when unfecundated always produce 
drone or male bees.—A. J. Coox. 


There is no *‘if” about it, for it is a 
fact. Itisalaw of nature, which has 
been called ** parthenogenesis” by the 
scientists, and it must be that the 
vitality comes from the mother. It is 
queer, but it is s0.—DapDAntT & Son. 


It appears to be a law througout Na- 
ture in reproduction, that the inherent 
vital principles of the female are pre- 
potent in developing male offspring, 
while the male possesses prepotent power 
in producing female offspring. In the 











union of the vital principles of the male 
and female, the state of development of 
the ovum at the time the union occurs 
has more to do with the development of 
sex than any other factor—the male 
principle being prepotent only when the 
ovum first matures. Ata late stage of 
its maturity the progress towards the 
developmentof a male has so far ad- 
vanced that the union with the male 
elements has no longer power to deter- 
mine sex, but simply to vivify. Thus 
proving that in mammals the ovum 
comes very near the pointof generation 
without the male elements, as there is 
at least progress in the evolution of a 
male, while in certain insects the unfer- 
tilized ovum invariably develops a male. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


Read up the subject of “ partheno- 
genesis,” and all will beexplained. The 
little book of ‘‘ Dzierzon,” explains the 
matter, as regards honey-bees; but the 
works of an entomologist will do the 
same, and also in regard to other insects 
that breed in the same manner. Par- 
thenogenesis, as it relates to wasps, is 
as peculiar as to the ‘‘ apis mellifica.”— 
J. E. Ponp. 


I think it would take a full column of 
the BEE JOURNAL for me to explain my- 
self on this question. But the eggs 
Seem to derive their vitality from the 
queen alone, this being one of Nature’s 
freaks. It is said by some of our grand- 
parents in bee-culture, that the drone of 
a pure Italian queen is not touched by 
the mating of the queen to a black 
drone, but if it were not ill manners for 
a child to dispute grandpa, I would say 
differently.— Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


There is no “if” aboutit. The word 
*“‘unfertilized” or ‘‘unfertile,” when 
applied to the queen honey-bee, means 
that she has not met the maie. This is 
the sense in which these words are used 
in all bee-literature, if the writer under- 
stands himself. Virgin queen honey- 
bees possess the singular function—or 
vitality, if you please—that enables them 
to produce male progeny ; that is all we 
know about it. Icould give you some 
nice ‘‘ theory,” but the facts as to the 
source of ‘‘vitality” are beyond my 
grasp.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The Dzierzon theory of parthenogene- 
sis explains the fact so thoroughly that 
there remains no question about it—no 
place for an ‘“‘if.” The eggs of unfer- 
tilized queens will produce drones, and 
drones only. The source of vitality is 
the queen, Nature or God.—Epirors. 
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COMBED AND EXTRACTED. 


ed ale tal ie al a le i i el i 


Blue-Jays and Bee-Martins. 


The California blue-jay frequently 
helps himself to a breakfast in the 
apiary, no doubt first attracted to the 
spot by the imperfect or dead brood 
thrown out of the hive by the bees; but 
in time the jay discovers that worker- 
bees are palatable morsels, and after the 
first taste of honey from that source it 
will perch on top of the hives and de- 
stroy large numbers of worker-bees. It 
would be doing the fruit-grower and 
bee-keeper both a service if the blue-jay 
was driven out of California. When 
peaches and apicots are ripening, the 
jay swoops down on the fruit, driving 
his beak into the finest specimens, and 
gashing them so that linnets, hornets, 
wasps and bees have an opportunity to 
destroy what the jay has left of the 
injured fruit. 

There is another bird still worse than 
the blue-jay. The bee-martin breeds 
and multiplies in southern California, so 
that in and about an apiary where there 
are trees, they become a great nuisance, 
and destroy large quantities of worker- 
bees. They have a habit of getting in 
the hive of bees as they come home from 
the pasturage. The martin, on the 
wing, with its mouth wide open, hovers 
in the air taking every bee it can reach; 
one bird will destroy hundreds of bees 
in aday.—C. N. Wison, in the Rural 
Californian. 


Occupations of Insects, Birds, Etc. 


The marmot, so naturalists say, is a 
civil engineer; he not only builds 
houses, but constructs aqueducts and 
drains to keep them dry.® The white 
ants maintain a regular army of soldiers. 
The East India ants are horticulturists ; 
they make mushrooms, upon which they 
feed their young. Wasps are paper 
manufacturers. Caterpillars are silk- 
spinners. The bird ‘‘ ploceus textor” is a 
weaver; he weaves a web to make his 
nest. The prima isa tailor; he sews 
the leaves together to make his nest. 
The squirrel is a ferryman; with a chip 
or a piece of bark for a boat, and his 
tail for a sail, he crosses a stream. 
Dogs, wolves, jackals, and many others 
are hunters. 














The black bear and* heron are fisher- 
men. The ants are regular §day-labor- 
ers. The monkey is a rope dancer. The 
association of beavers presents us with 
a model of republicanism. The bees 
live under a monarchy. The Indian 
antelopes furnish an example of patri- 
archial government. 

Bees are geometricans ; their cells are 
so constructed as, with least quantity of 
material, to have the largest-sized spaces 
and the least possible loss of interstice. 
So also is the ant-lion; his funnel- 
shaped trap is exactly correct in its con- 
formation, as if it had been made by the 
skillful artist of our species, with the 
aid of the best instruments. The mole 
is a meteorologist. The bird called the 
lime-killer is an arithmetician, so also, 
is the crow, the wild-turkey, and some 
other birds. The torpedo, the ray, and 
the electric eel, are electricians. 





Temporary Loss of Prolificness. 


Going through the apiary, a good 
many years ago, I noticed a colony that 
seemed to be decreasing, when it should 
have been increasing in population. On 
looking them over I found the brood- 
nest very small, occupying only a smal! 
part of three combs, perhaps four inches 
in diameter in the center one. There 
was one queen-cell completed, the old 
queen was there, and a very few eggs. 
Allof the comb not containing brood 
was filled with honey. The queen was 
young, and had been a good one, so I 
knew the colony should not be in any 
such condition. I destroyed the queen- 
cell, extracted the honey from all the 
combs, and closed the hive. Four weeks 
later there was the usual amount of 
brood in it. From some unknown cause 
the queen had temporarily lost her pro- 
lificness, and later had regained it. 


At another time I found a colony in a 
similar condition except that there was 
a young queen, apparently not fertile, 
instead of acell. I took the extractor 
and gave the colony a dose of the same 
medicine. In due time there were two 
fertile and apparently prolific queens in 
it. They soon made the hive (contain- 
ing 20 Quinby frames) very populous, 
and kept it so the remainder of the sea- 
son. With Italian bees, two queens in 
a hive—an old one that has lost her 
fecundity, and her daughter—is quite 
common, as they seem to permit super- 
annuated queens to live until they die of 
old age. But two fertile queens ina 
hive isa very rare occurrence.—J. H. 
TowN Ley, in Farm, Stock and Home. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ON IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


When Shall the North American Meet ? 
FRANK BENTON. 


It was my intention, at the Albany 
meeting of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, to suggest Wash- 
ington, D. C., as a very suitable place 
for holding the next convention. L[l]ness, 
however, prevented my attendance, and 
so | refrained from trying to influence 
the choice. But some one else seems to 
have had the same idea regarding the 
selection, and as a result. the National 
Capital has been chosen. I am greatly 
pleased at this, and bespeak for all who 
come, an interesting visit. To make it 
of value, from the bee-keeper’s special 
stand-point, depends, of course, wholly 
upon the members of the Association. 
Whatever may liein my own power that 
will contribute to the. success of the 
meeting, [ shall gladly do. And just at 
this juncture, I think it is in the interest 
of the society to have the other side of 
the question raised by Mrs. J. M. Null, 
on page 101 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for Jan. 22, 1892, presented 
for the consideration of the Executive 
Committee, and members of the Associa- 
tion generally. Mrs. Null says: 


“TI see that the next meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society is to be at 
Washington. Why not have it at the same 
time as the G. A. R. reunion? Then man 
ladies could attend in company with their 
husbands, and all would get the benefit of the 
very low rates given to the Grand Army of 
the Republic.” 


The editor of 
JOURNAL remarks: 


the AMERICAN BEE 


“That is an excellent suggestion about 
holding the National Convention at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the same time*as the Grand 
Army reunion. Wecommend this to the con- 
sideration of the Executive Committee.” 


A consideration of the facts which 
follow, will, L think, convince most of 
those interested in the success of the 
meeting referred to, that such a plan 
would not be a wise one. 


1. The reunion of the Grand Army of 
the Republic will be held in September— 
a time when, as is apparent to all, many 
bee-keepers cannot come because they 
will then be engaged in securing the 
fall harvest, or in preparations for it, 
or, in more northern sections, in prepar- 





ing their bees for winter, while some 
queen-breeders will find their work can- 
not be left for a week or more, at that 
time, and it must be borne in mind, too, 
that many bee-keepers are. also en- 
engaged in farming, fruit-raising, poul- 
try-raising, or similar occupations, 
which afford some leisure during winter, 
but which canrfet be left for a conven- 
tion in early autumn. Furthermore, 
many who could attend in winter may 
not have the ready means to spare in 
September, having had, in order to 
secure the season’s harvest, to invest in 
supplies, and perhaps to pay help, with- 
out at that date having realized much if 
any return for the year. 

2. Washington will then be filled to 
overflowing with visitors, and the ex- 
citement and distractions which will 
attend the military parades and displays 
will completely drown the ‘“‘hum” of 
the peaceful, busy bee, and her handful 
of representatives as well. It is ex- 
pected that fully 500,000 visitors will 
bein Washington during the reunion, 
thus twice the population of the city. 
It will, indeed, have to be a lively bee- 
convention to compete in interest with 
the brass bands of the big Grand Army 
of the Republic show. Most bee-keepers 
have attended conventions, and their 
interest in the success of another would 
have to be strong to cause them to give 
their undivided attention to it when 
imposing military parades, grand decor- 
ations, and fine music, such as will be 
here in September, 1892, are before the 
doors. 

3. Hotels and boarding-houses will be 
crowded to their utmost, this, even not- 
withstanding the fact that Washington, 
for its size, is perhaps better supplied 
with such accommodations than any 
other city in the Union. Quarters for 
between 50,000 and 60,000 G. A. R. 
people have already been engaged, and 
long before September next, all avail- 
able lodgings will be taken. During 
the reunion of the Grand Army of the 
Republic last year, in Detroit—a larger 
city than Washington—hotels and board- 
ing-houses were all full, and prices were 
high. Mrs. Benton and myself wish we 
might entertain all bee-keepers who 
come, and have no other acquaintances 
or relatives with whom they prefer to 
stop, but you see there’s a great 
blank! The latch-string is out, but if 
all favored us, we’d have not only to 
‘*double-up” a good deal, but over in 
the middle of the beds you’d be “as 
thick as bees !” 

4. The heat is very likely to be great 
here in September, and especially un- 
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bearable for those coming from the 
North, the atmosphere being moist and 
sultry. The folly of holding conventions 
here during the warmer months was 
shown at the meeting of the ‘*‘ American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science,” held here last summer, when 
the devotees of science had to pass 
through a regular holocaust in return 
for the privilege of holding converse 
with their fair Goddess. 

‘*The American Pomological Society ” 
met in September, and found the 
weather little better. On the other 
hand, the ‘*Modern Language Associa- 
tion,” the ‘‘ National Geographic So- 
ciety,” the ‘* National Florists’ Associa- 
tion,” and numerous other societies which 
have met here during the fall and win- 
ter, have found that, even at its worst, 
the weather was no hindrance to their 
proceedings, while much of the time 
during their sessions it was delightful. 

As an off-set, it is urged that members 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association would secure the advantage 
of reduced railway rates. The fare to 
Albany last year was the full rate going 
and one-third of the full rate returning. 
No doubt the same privilegé will be 
granted this year; and it is notexpected 
that the Grand Army will secure a 
greater reduction in September, though 
should they, it will be not less than full 
fare going, and return free. 


One might infer from Mrs. Null’s re- 
mark about the attendance of ladies, 
that many Grand Army of the Republic 
men, themselves not interested in bee- 
keeping, have wives that are so. If this 
is true, let me point out, in passing, how 
fortunate these men are in comparison 
with their colleagues, whose wives 
scream ‘‘ Murder,” and take refuge in 
the cellar or garret when an innocent 
bee, scenting sweets, comesin an open 
window. Through very thankfulness 
these men should send their wives to the 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, even though 
they cannot come, or do not care to do 
so themselves. And, seriously, has not 
the wife as much right to spend their 
common earnings to attend such a con- 
vention as the husband has to use them 
to come to the Grand Army reunion ? 


Mrs. Null thinks the convention, if 
held at the same time as the reunion, 
would be considerably increased in num- 
bers through the presence of this class. 
I am sure every one would be glad to see 
a large attendance of lady bee-keepers, 
and also of the wives and daughters of 
bee-keepers, whether with their own 
hands they assist or not in the work of 





the apiary, but I think most of my 
readers wil] fully agree with me that 
the Grand Army reunion will hardly 
prove an attraction which will bring 
this about. I  believe,on the other 
hand, as already indicated in paragraph 
No. 2 of this communication, it would 
prove a dis-traction. It is plain, if it 
induced any bee-keeper to come to 
Washington who would not otherwise 
do so, that bee-keeper’s interest and 
time would be divided between the two 
bodies. And it is natural to suppose 
that all attending the bee-convention 
would be more or less attracted by the 
Grand Army doings, so that it would 
surely be very hard to make a conven- 
tion held here then a highly successful 
one. 

In view of this, I suggest, therefore, 
the early part of the coming winter, say 
during the first half of December next, 
as a much more favorable time, and I 
trust that whoever has any further 


| argument, in favor of or against the 


time here suggested, will be heard from 
at once through the bee-periodicals. If, 
in order to secure reduced railway rates 
itis necessary for the Association to 
meet when some other gathering takes 
place at the National Capital, it would 
be best that this should be a convention 
of some literary, religious, or scientific 
body, rather thana great national cele- 
bration, asthe city would not then be 
overcrowded. I might, if itis desired, 
ascertain in regard to the dates for such 
meetings, and inform the Executive 
Committee in time to get due notice to 
all parts of the country. 
Washington, D. C. 


{For editorial remarks, see page 136 
of this number.—Ebs. | 


Removing Surplus Honey and Tiering Up. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 





Question—During the surplus season, 
would you once a week remove filled 
sections, or. keep tiering up ? 

Answer—If, by removing filled sec- 
tions, you mean picking out of the super 
while on the hive the finished sections, 
I certainly would not do that. As a gen- 
eral rule, perhaps always, except to- 
wards the end of the harvest, I never 
remove anything except a whole super 
atatime. In the busy part of the sea- 
son all the sections in a super will be 
pretty evenly finished up together, and 
sometimes I leave the super on until 
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every section in the super is entirely 
finished. 

Oftener, however, the four corner sec- 
tions in the super will not be finished 
until sometime after the others. So I 
do not wait for them to be finished, but 
take off all supers that have only four to 
six unfinished sections, and when they 
are taken to the house I fill up a fresh 
super with these unfinished sections, 
and put them back for the bees to finish 


up. 


Queston—In tiering up, do you place 
the empty super on top, al a Doolittle, 
or underneath, a la Root? 

Answer—Both. If the prospect is very 
strong that they will, surely finish up 
what they already have, and make a 
good start in another super, then I put 
the empty super underneath. Butif it 
is somewhat doubtful, then I put the 
empty super on top. In the latter case, 
the bees will not be likely to enter the 
super unless they need the additional 
room, and if honey is not coming in very 
reaidly, the super beneath will be 
finished up sooner. 

If I were obliged to adhere to one plan 
or the other throughout the entire sea- 
soon, I think I would put the empty 
super on top, for when bees are working 
well in one super, they are not very slow 
about entering one above it, providing 
the flow is good. But if toward the end 
of the season an empty super is put 
under, the bees are pretty sure to com- 
mence in it, even if they are not getting 
enough to finish up what they already 
had. 


Question—Ordinarily how high do you 
tier up ? 

Answer—That depends. There are 
colonies ‘and seasons when one super is 
more than enough. But in a good sea- 
son a strong colony is likely to need 
room in two additional supers before 
it has had time to finish up the first. 
That would make three supers high. 
Judgment is needed in this matter, and, 
no matter how good your judgment, you 
must do some guessing, for sometimes 
the season stops short early, and some- 
times it hangson a month longer than 
you expected. I have had as many as 
five or six supers on at a time on strong 
colonies when honey is coming in with 
a rush (that was in good old times when 
there was such a thing as good crops), 
and the whole five or six were well oc- 
cupied; and then I have taken off from 
such a colony five or six supers nearly 
all filled, but hardly a section finished. 
Better too few than too many. 





Question—When putting on only 12 
sections in the fall, what becomes of the 
space occupied by the other twelve ? 

Answer—The space is left vacant, 
only a little board, 12x4%x¥, rests 
upon the T tins in place of the lacking 
row of sections. This little board, shut- 
ting off direct communication from be- 
low, seems sufficient to prevent the bees 
starting in the empty space, with rare 
exceptions. 


WHY DO BEE-KEEPERS DISAGREE ? 


Question—Why do leading bee-keepers 
disagree so widely on somany important 
matters in bee-culture ? 

Answer—Look here. Aren’t you get- 
ting just a bit inquisitive? Well, per- 
haps the three principal reasons are 
difference in location or circumstances, 
prejudice, or ignorance. 

The man whose principal honey-flow 
is in the fall will differ in his manage- 
ment from the one whose harvest ends 
with white clover. 

We are all tinctured with prejudice 
sufficiently to make us think a little 
better of plans we are familiar with, 
just because we are familiar with them. 

And when you remember that modern 
bee-keeping is only fifty years old, you 
can readily believe that there is stil] 
ignorance on a great many points, and 
the guesses made on obscure points are 
not likely to agree. If I could tinda 
man entirely informed on every point 
connected with bee-keeping, I could 
keep him busy one while answering 
questions about things I don’t know.-—— 
National Stockman. 

Marengo, Ills. 


—— —— « a 


The Season in Minnesota, Ete, 


C. THEILMANN. 








After reading the report of Mr. Pond, 
of Kasson, Minn., on page 54,1 want to 
give mine, to show the great difference 
in localities which are comparatively 
near each other. 

Mr. Pond writes that white clover 
never showed up any better than it does 
now. Here we have but little white 
clover this year, and what little there is, 
yields but little honey. With apparently 
the most favorable weather for the past 
week, there is absolutely no honey in 
any flowers worth mentioning. 

It is almost discouraging for the bees 
and their keepers, to see the hives full 
of bees hanging and lying around idle, 
day after day and week after week, 
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without even getting enough for their 
living rightin the middle of the white 
clover season, and have to be fed honey 
to keep them from starving to death, 
which 1 had to do the past three weeks. 
The outside combs in the brood-chamber 
are as dry as paper, and after feeding 
nearly 1,500 pounds of sugar up to 


“date, hardly a sign of it can be seen in 


the hives. 

Some three weeks ago several swarms 
came out, but since then there has not 
been any, and for the past week most of 
them have killed off their drones. A 
great many colonies have eaten most of 
their younger brood in an out-apiary, to 
which I had not been in a week’s time, 
which had considerable more white 
clover there than at home, upon which 
I depended in vain. 


When I put my 320 colonies of bees 
out on April 9, only one colony was 
dead; on the whole, they were in good 
condition, and had plenty of stores with 
what they got outside until about three 
weeks ago, although we had very cold 
and wet weather. 

On June 15, we had the heaviest rain 
and most lightning in 36 years, which 
was followed with two more very heavy 
rain-storms within the same week. The 
floods were higher, and did more damage 
in this vicinity since the country was set- 
tled. Nearly all the fences and bridges 
were swept away, and many nice fields 
totally destroyed. Some of my neigh- 
bors’ bees were drowned, and I had to 
move some of mine to keep them out of 
the water. Allthe crops in the valleys 
and ravines are badly damaged, and 
many totally destroyed; $1,500 will 
hardly cover my loss alone. 


Small crop§ on the upland look pros- 
perous, after a week of the finest 
weather any one could wish. Corn is at 
least three weeks late, and has hardly 
time to get ripe, even with the most 
favorable weather from now on, 


CAUSE OF NON-SECRETION OF NECTAR. 


Now, why is there hardly any honey 
in any of the flowers since these heavy 
rains, accompanied with continuous 
lightning ? I have heretofore given my 
reason and theory in the BEE _JouRNAL, 
which was contradicted by some of the 
correspondents, while others agreed 
with me, viz.: I claim that the dis- 
charge of so much and heavy electricity, 
accompanied with heavy rain-falls, will 
destroy the honey-secreting properties 
which are in the atmosphere; and fur- 
thermore, is damaging and sickening to 
most of the vegetable kingdom. Since 








this heavy discharge, most of the plants 
and trees—yes, and corn—have looked 
feeble and blighted. Some of the leaves 
look as if they were burned by fire, and 
many are falling from the trees. Before 
the storms, everything looked a dark, 
rich color, and was rank in growth. 


There was a good prospect of linden 
bloom, but since then the buds look 
feeble, and many are falling off now. It 
will be about a week before they will be 
in hloom, and what they will do for the 
bees, the future only will tell. We hope 
for the best. Some years ago it ap- 
peared to me that these uncommonly 
heavy storms affected the honey secre- 
tion, but more particularly so the past 
four years. 

Theilmanton, Minn., July 11, 1892. 
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Various Bee-Smokers Compared, Ele. 


ERNEST R. ROOT. 





I have experimented much with smok- 
ers, and have been quite closely con- 
nected with the manufacture, so far as 
it relates to details of construction, of 
some hundred thousand. I have experi- 
mented with nearly all the smokers ever 
advertised, from the original bellows 
smoker, first advertised by Father 
Quinby, to the perfect smokers of to- 
day. Isuppose I ought to know some- 
thing about smokers. But may be, be- 
fore I get through, you will conclude 
that I do not. 


Naturally enough, I ought to recom- 
mend and praise .up, above all of its 
competitors, the smoker in which I am 
particularly interested; but my opinion 
can hardly be biased if I give, the palm 
to the ‘‘other fellow’s” smoker—the 
Bingham—in the manufacture of which 
we are in no way interested. I am sure 
I would very much rather give the pref- 
erence to our own—the Clark—but I am 
afraid if I did so, our boys in the apiary 
would ask me whyI pick out the Bing- 
ham when I propose to ‘‘ tackle” a col- 
ony of cross or uncertain temperament, 
or why it is that it is generally used by 
them in the apiary. 


Yes, the Bingham is used more largely 
in our apiaries than the Clark. It is 
strong and well made, gives a good 
volume of smoke, of the subduing kind, 
and is always prompt for emergencies. 
It burns any kind of fuel, although our 
boys very much prefer the excelsior saw- 
dust, such as comes. from the hand-holes 
in making hive-bodies. 
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The Bingham has one distinctive fea- 
ture, that, in my mind, makes it super- 
ior to all other smokers; and that is, 
the absence of any connecting tubes be- 
tween the bellows and fire-box, or stove. 
Just so sure as the tube connects the 
two, as in some of the hot-blast smokers, 
ithas a tendency to become clogged 
with creosote, and to carry smoke into 
the bellows; with the result that the 
bellows valve becomes stuck up and 
wheezy. 

We have a bellows that has been in 
use, in connection with the Bingham 
fire-box, for the last three or four yéars; 
and the leather valve is just as clean, 
apparently, as the day we began using 
it. I may be mistaken, but I think you 
will not find a like condition in all other 
smoker bellows that have been in use 
for the same length of»time; therefore, 
in hot-blast smokers I would object to 
the use of any connecting-tube between 
the two parts of *the implement. The 
very absence of a tube in the Bingham 
prevents smoke from entering the bel- 
lows, and causes it to last and do good 
service. The only disadvantage is, that 
the blast is considerably weakened; 
although for general manipulations of 
the hive it is strong enough. 


But there are some advantages which 
the cold-blast smokers (particularly the 
Clark) have over the Bingham, or any 
of the hot-blast smokers with which I 
am acquainted. Aside from the fact 
that the blast is cold, it has very much 
more force. With an ordinary Clark, a 
stream of smoke may be forced through 
four or five hive-bodies, or eight or ten 
supers, for the purpose of driving the 
bees out of the same. © Again, with our 
cold-blast Clark, or the Hill—a very ex- 
cellent cold-blast smoker by the way— 
you can start the fire very readily— 
much more so than in the hot-blast ; and 
in replenishing they do not require the 
handling of a hot cone, although Mr. 
Bingham has made an improvement in 
his smoker by the use of @ spiral-spring 
handle, by which the cone may be re- 
moved without burning the fingers. 
This safety device (while I first liked it) 
I do not think is strong enough to en- 
dure the twisting and pulling often re- 
quired to remove the cone top. 


The Clark also, when well going, 
yields a smoke for pungency nearly 
equa) to the hot-blast, and it sells ata 
price considerably Jower. For ordinary 
manipulations in the apiary it answers 
very nicely; Inthe last year or so it 
has been improved considerably, by the 
use Of perforations in the fire-box, not 








only to increase the draft, but to prevent 
fire dropping, something that used to 
annoy when the door was revolved 
enough to allow a sufficient draft. The 
new blast-tube is so large it rarely clogs 
up so as to make much trouble, although 
it requires to” be cleaned occasionally ; 
and the valve, in the bellows, becomes in 
time a little wheezy from creosote, 


although it may be cleaned with a little 
care. 


FUEL FOR BEE-SMOKERS. 


For fuel we have tried rotten wood, 
hard wood, pine sticks, sawdust, shav- 
ings, excelsior, paper, rags, peat, corn- 
cobs, and a peculiar kind of sawdust 
that comes from making hand-holes 
with a wobbling saw in bee-hives. The 
last-named we find to be far superior to 
all the others. It lights quickly, and 
smolders enough to give quite a dense 
blue smoke. It is readily obtainable of 
the supply manufacturers. It should 
be remarked, however, that the fine 
sawdust should be carefully sifted out. 
—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 

Medina, Ohio. 


Pe 


The Mating of Queen-Bees, 


GEO. 8. WHEELER. 








Mr. A. C. Aten’s version (page 18) of 
the mating of the queens in my apiary, 
is not the correct one, as I had, at the 
time mentioned, only one small colony of 
Italians with few drones, and some 20 
colonies of black bees with thousands of 
drones, and not another colcny of Italian 
bees within ten miles, yet nearly every 
queen reared from the Italian colony 
produced three-banded bees. The next 
season, having introduced these queens 
producing bees that were three-banded 
to nearly all my colonies, I expected my 
queens te be purely mated, and of course 
should have fine three-banded Italians ; 
but such was not the case,as nearly 
every queen reared the second year pro- 
duced plenty of black bees. I have no 
doubt that my queens, the first season, 
mated with black drones, as the chances 
would be very smal] for them to meet 
Italian drones, when there was only one 
small colony of Italians with few drones, 


and 20 colonies of black bees with an. 


abundance of black drones in my own 
yard, and my neighbors’ bees were all 
black. 

I feel quite certain that very many 
times from a pure, very light colored 
Italien queen, one can rear queens that 
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will about all produce bees that would 
show three bands, and pass for pure 
stock, if they have only black drones to 
mate with. . 

New Ipswich, N. H., July 16, 1892. 


ec 


How to Make Houey-Vinegar 


CHAS. DADANT & SON. 











There are, in the formation of vine- 
gar, two kinds of fermentation. The 
first transforms into alcohol the sugar, 
or saccharine matter of the liquid used ; 
the second changes into acetic acid the 
alcohol produced. The germs that cause 
alcoholic fermentation exist around ripe 
fruits, and, to some extent, in honey, 
and develop best at a temperature of 
about 75° to 80°. 

The second fermentation, which de- 
velops acetic acid, finds its germs in the 
atmosphere, and many take place almost 
immediately after the other has begun, 
and long before the saccharine matter 
has been transformed into alcohol, so 
that the mixture may be sweet, alcoholic 
and sour at the same time. It looks 
rather contradictory to say that a liquid 
is sweet and sour; but thatis often a 
fact, nevertheless. The more prompt 
and thorough the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion, the more readily will the liquid be 
transformed into vinegar when the 
acetic fermentation begins. 


Honey does not contain the germs of 
fermentation in sufficient quantity to 
make a thorough alcoholic fermenta- 
tion; and when mixed with water and 
left to itself, it will require several 
months to convert the mixture into an 
alcoholic beverage, and several months 
more to change it to vinegar. 

If we are not ina hurry, we may suc- 
ceed in making good vinegar by filling 
a barrel half full of water, adding two 
pounds of honey to the gallon of water, 
and a few gallons of fermented or un- 
fermented cider, keepingit in a warm 
place, and covering the bunghole with 
wire-cloth, or with a piece of thin cloth, 
which may keep out insects and dust. 
By this method half a barrel of honey- 
water may be changed into good vinegar 
in two or six months, according to the 
temperature. 

As we sell vinegar to our neighbors, 
but do not care otherwise to keep it for 
sale, we have been in the habit of keep- 
ing two barrels for vinegar. One con- 
tains the oldest vinegar, from which we 
draw for use; the other contains the 
souring liquid. As we are growers of 





grapes, and make wine, we are in the 
habit of fermenting a certain amount of 
honey-water in our wine-cellar, and this 
is used only when it has already under- 
gone the alcoholic fermentation, and 
sometimes with the addition of a little 
wine, which gives it color, and adds to 
the good taste of the vinegar. This 
mixture is kept in the second barrel, 
both barrels never being more than half 
full; and as fast as we take vinegar 
from the first, we add to it an equal 
quantity from the other. 


When honey-water has been made in 
such a way as to make it impossible to 
weigh the honey—for instance, by wash- 
ing cappings or honey utensils, barrels, 
cans, etc., we test its strength with a 
fresh egg, which should float, just show- 
ing itself at the surface. 


This method to induce a prompt and 
thorough alcoholic fermentation in 
honey-water is to mix it with a large 

uantity, the more the better, of crushed 
ruit, such as cherries, berries, grapes, 
apple pomace, or even with the pomace 
of grapes, commonly called ‘‘ cheese,” 
just after the fermentation of the 
grapes. The more fruits are used, the 
more thorough the fermentation. 


The mixture should be kept ata high 
temperature in vats or open barrels 
covered only with muslin, or some light 
cloth, and the vessels should be filled 
only about two-thirds, so as to avoid 
loss, as the mixture rises like bread dur- 
ing fermentation. 

As soon as the turbulent fermentation 
is over, the liquid should be drawn into 
barrels. This is usually after a week or 
so, if the temperature is right. The 
barrels should not be filled more than 
half full, as the liquid must be exposed 
to the air as much as possible, in order 
to hasten the acetic fermentation which 
is fed from the atmosphere, as said be- 
fore. The addition of a gallon or two 
of strong vinegar will induce a more 
prompt acetic fermentation. Good au- 
thorities also recommend the use of 
vinegar ‘‘ mother ”—a slick, slimy sub- 
stance found in vinegar, and which is 
said to be decomposed vinegar. This 
vinegar mother is taken from an old 
vinegar-barrel, washed clean, cut into 
pieces, and these are added to barrels of 
forming vinegar. ; 

After the vinegar has undergone the 
main acetic fermentation, if it becomes 
necessary to transport.it, or put it into 
closed barrels, it should be racked, or 
drawn from its lees. If cloudy, it can 
be made clear by putting in each barre! 
the white of an egg, and stirring it with 
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a stick. It will not become entirely 
clear until the last fermentation is 
nearly all over. 


Honey vinegar is far superior to the 
best cider vinegar, and can compete 
successfully with the very best wine 
vinegar. 

There are only two drawbacks to the 
making of vinegar. It. takes a great 
deal of room, and it spoils all the barrels 
that are used. The acid eats up the 
iron hoops wherever it happens to leak, 
and the wood is often bored full of holes 
by worms, when not in use. 


In making vinegar as above described, 
any ordinary shed, such as is used for a 
cider press, will do, if used during warm 
weather; and to keep the vinegar, any 
ordinary cellar is suitable; but, as we 
said before, a temperature of about 80° 
will best aid the making of vinegar. 

There is a quicker method of making 
vinegar on @ large scale, but this re- 
quires a special building and apparatus. 

Gleanings. 

Hamilton, Ills. 








Wonderful Adaptability of Bees in Nature 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








When speaking of the works of Na- 
ture, most writers speak in a way that 
leaves one in doubt as to what they 
mean by the very hard word ‘ Na- 
ture.” Itis notmy purpose to discuss 
the question of the source of all devel- 
opment and all power. It is enough to 
satisfy me when I inquire into the 
marvelous adaptability of the things in 
Nature, to accept of the faith of the 
best and ablest of men who hold that 
no other than the great Architect of the 
universe could have so planned all 
things as to make them work with such 
marvelous harmony. 


_The honey-bee is a small factor in 
Nature’s work’s; but when her career 
is traced through to the end, her mission 
cannot be computed in value in the 
make-up of the total harmony. The 
flowers secrete nectar (and the bees, 
with eager, glad hum, gather it), but 
not for the bees alone. The flowers of 
fruits and plant seeds need the visits of 
the bees to transmit the tiny grains of 
pollen from one flower to another to 
cross-fertilize the embryo seeds that 
they may reproduce flowers to secrete 
nectar for the bees. Without flowers 
that produce nectar, there would be no 
bees, and without the bees there would 





be a great reduction of varieties of 
vegetation. 


It is a well demonstrated fact that the 
red clover would produce no seed in this 
country, and presumably nowhere else, 
without the intervention bees in their 
office of distributing the pollen from 
blossom to blossom. 


The honey-bee ‘has a sharp ‘‘ stinger” 
as a weapon of defense, and she could 
not defend her precious stores without a 
dreaded weapon. The agency that gives 
the sharp pain from the sting of a bee, 
is formic acid. But the formic acid 
serves another purpose no less impor- 
tant in the economy of bee-life. It acts 
as a preservative to the honey by pre- 
venting fermentation. 


Heatin the hive is necessary to the 
incubation of the eggs laid by the queen, 
and to develop the infant bees. But 
heat serves another important purpose. 
It holds in available form the formic 
acid in the effluvium arising from the 
body of the bees, while the honey in the 
open cells absorbs the formic acid, which 
makes the honey well-nigh imperishable. 
The heat also raises the temperature of 
the pellets of wax, and makes them sus- 
ceptible of being welded and drawn out 
into matchless honey-comb. 


The “hum” of the bee is caused by 
the lightning speed with which its wings 
beat the air, but this is not all, the 
**hum” is the ‘‘ voice” of the bee, and 
is the chief means of communication be- 
tween bees. The “‘hum” of the bee is a 
simple mechanical sound, as much so as 
the sound of the ‘*‘ Molian harp ;” but 
strange as it may seem,the honey-bee can 
and does express her passions by the 
sound of her wings. The gentle, har- 
monious ‘‘hum” means contentment 
and peace. The high, shrill ‘‘key” 
means fierce anger, and the experienced 
apiarist needs no other warning to avoid 
a **black eye.” The ‘*hum” that imi- 
tates the frying-pan just before dinner, 
means ‘‘comein,” ** gatherinto a body.” 
But the invitation is only for ‘‘ our set,” 
none other can enter. The royal, the 
crowned of earth cannot cross the 
threshhold unchallenged if they are not 
of ‘* that guild.” 

Honey-bees often visit, deserted bee- 
hives to carry away the bits of wax and 
propolis they contain, and they often 
visit hollow trees in search of the lib- 
erated albumen and glucose substance 
produced by the chemical changes that 
take place in decaying wood, and while 
thus employed they unwittingly serve 
the economy of nature as ‘‘decoy bees’ 
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to discover to wandering swarms places 
for new homes. 

This beautiful and provident provision 
in the economy of bee-life, so often 
noticed by the close-observing apiarist, 
has led many superficial observers, in 
fact some wel known authors, to im- 
agine that’ bees systematically send out 
‘“ scouts ” to look up a future home for 
the swarm. It makes nbd difference how 
often these~ enthusiastic people are told 
that it is positively contrary to the in- 
stincts and habits of bees to do any work 
in advance of their wants, many of them 
cling desperately to the old ‘ scout” 
superstition, and are deeply troubled 
when the light of modern research is 
‘*turned on,” showing that bees, like 
other animals, are guided by the laws of 
instinct, and not by the power of an 
intellectual, foreseeing, calculating 
mind. The experience of thousands of 
years has demonstrated that ‘instinct ”’ 
alone has been sufficient to perpetuate 
the lives of animals in the wild state. 

I have alluded to the rigid exclusive- 
ness of bees. While I know of no 
society of animals so exclusive in their 
habits as the honey-bee, I know of none 
so thoroughly social inside of their 
homes or environments. Other animals 
exert physical force to domineer over 
each other. Bees live in perfect peace, 
and maintain quiet and fairness under 
the most distressing circumstances. I 
have discovered large colonies of bees at 
the extreme point of starvation, in the 
early spring, everything going to show 
that they had divided out their scanty 
stores, to live or perish together. 

Bees wintered well in Kentucky, and 
everything promised a prosperous sea- 
son for themin the early spring. But 
since then the weather has been too wet 
and cool for insect life and prosperity. 
Our bees are badly behind with their 
numerical strength, and unless the sea- 
son of flowers is unusually extended, 
there cannot be a heavy yield of surplus 
honey gathered this year. 

Bee-keepers of Kentucky should care- 
fully save up in one-pound boxes some 
of the finest honey they may take this 
season, to put on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair next year; also some of 
the finest of their honey taken with the 
extractor.—Farmer’s Home Journal. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 


——__——»> <<a —_—__ 

Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
‘** Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 138. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1892. 
July 27.—S. E. Minnesota and W. Wisconsin, 
at La Crescent, Minn. 
John Turnbull, Sec., La Crescent, Minn. 


Aug. 4.—Rock River, at Morrison, Ill. 
J. M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, Ill. 


Aug. rea Valley, at Vincennes, Ind. 
Frank Vawter, .. Vincennes, Ind. 


Aug. 27.—Haldimand, at 8. Cayuga, Ont. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 


Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, Sec., York, Nebr. 


Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
John C. Swaner, Sec., Salt e City, Utah. 


Jan. 13, 14.—S.W. Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
(te In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpiTors. 
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North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor.,Forest City, Iowa. 
SEOCRETARY—W. Z. Hutchingon....Flint, Mich. 





Wational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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G@” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
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Some Noted Apiarian Visitors. 


As I am just able to sit propped up in 
bed, I wish to tell you who visited me to- 
day. It was Dr. W. K. Marshall, of 
Marshall, Texas, now in his 84th year— 
the piorieer bee-keeper of Texas. He 
bought the first Italian queen ever 
brought to Texas—more than 40 years 
ago—the same queen that the late Judge 
Andrews, of McKinney, rode on horse- 
back over 100 miles to see. Dr. Marshall 
is still an enthusiast on bees, is well 
posted, and yet able to preach four times 
a day. 

W. R. Graham, of Greenville—the 
comb honey man of North Texas—also 
visited me. 

Both of these friends cane over to 
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witness the Doolittle process of queen- 
rearing, Which they saw under full head- 
way, and were very much pleased with it. 


Bees are gathering some honey now, 
andI think our cotton-bloom flow is 
upon us, Which will last until Septem- 
ber. I have some new thoughts to write 
when I get able. . 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 

Floyd, Tex., July 15, 1892. 


Bees Storing Surplus Honey. 


We are having a very wet spell—it 
has been raining here for at least 40 
days, almostincessantly. Yet, with all 
the rain, our bees are storing surplus 
honey, which seems hardly credible, but 
is a positive fact, for which I cannot 
account. Joun Hacer, JR. 

Arabi, La., July 12, 1892. 








Good Fall Honey-Flow Expected. 


Last winter I lost 8°colonies out of 66 
in the cellar, from poor stores, I think. 
I put them on the summer stands on 
April 5 to 10, mostly in good condition, 
though some were weak in bees, but all 
had honey or honey-dew to carry them 
through: but owing to the cold rains, 
they dwindled very fast. I was sick all 
through May, sol could give them no 
care. The strong colonies robbed the 
weak, until I had but 32 left. They are 
mostly strong now, and working in sur- 
plus cases, filling them with white clover 
and linden honey, of which thereis an 
abundance of bloom. Everything looks 
fair for a good fall flow of nectar. 

J. L. Furr. 

Marion, Iowa, July 18, 1892. 





Sure of a Good Honey Crop. 


I began the bee-work at my home yard 
on April 15, 1892, with only 38 colo- 
nies of bees, a few of them being in 
frame hives, but most of them in log 
hives. To take the whole, it was a bad 
lot of hives to begin with. One must 
get ready for work, so I purchased 
Cook’s ‘** Bee-Keepers’ Guide,” and 
studied it well, and by experience I find 
it well written, easy to understand, and 
all correct. I also purchased an extrac- 
tor, which I find very useful, as I can 
sell all my extracted honey here at 10 
cents a pound, and retain all the combs. 
Now I have all my bees in hives of my 
own make; have increased my number 
to LOT colonies, each hive with 8 to 11 
frames chock-full of bees. My bees did 





good work through May. The rain be- 
gan about June 1, and it was so wet 
unti) July 7, that bees could gather no 
more than they consumed for brood- 
rearing. I am glad to say that the 
clouds have passed away, and we are 
having some fine weather, and our sour- 
wood is in its prime, and plentiful. 
Sumac is yet to bloom, so I feel sure of 
a good honey crop yet. I see much 
said about bees swarming, swarm-catch- 
ers, etc. I have full control of my bees, 
which is easy, and will be explained in 
the future. W. M. Scruaes. 
Tracy City, Tenh., July 18, 1892. 





Bees in Good Condition—Punics. 


The month for robbing bees is here, 
and what little clover there was, is gone, 
and the bees begin to try every colony, 
but they are a little too strong to give 
the robber bees comfort. The white 
clover was a complete failure again this 
yearin this part of the country; the 
bees have just made a living, but they 
are in good condition, all strong in 
stores. I have had but 15 swarms from 
35 colonies, making 50inall. Our only 
**show ” is golden-rod and asters now, 
which very seldom fail. What are the 
so-called Punic bees doing this year? 
I do not see anything in the Ber Jour- 
NAL about them. Are they storing so 
much honey that it keeps the owner 
busy al] the time taking it out? I have 
been expecting to see a large re- 
port from some one; perhaps it will 
come soon. Won. Houseu. 

Wertsville, N. J., July 12, 1892. 


[For something about the ‘* Punic” 
bees, we refer you to page 138 of this 
number.—Ebs. | 


> Se -— 


Paste for Labels, Etc. 


On page 796, of the Bee Journa for 
June 16, is arecipe for paste, which is 
fulloferrors. In the first place, a defi- 
nite quantity of water (2 quarts) is 
given, and the rest is expressed as 
‘*parts.” Whatdoes a‘*‘part” mean ? 
Does it mean ‘*‘ parts” in relation to the 
2 quarts? If it does, there would be 
about 2 pounds of sugar of lead—would 
be rather poison, would it not ? 


Again, the flour cannot be stirred in 
as directed. I have had lots of trouble 
getting labels to stick, and I spent $1 
experimenting with that recipe, using 
ounces where it said “parts,” but it 
would not stick. 
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Iam now -having paste made as fol- 
lows: Good clear corn-starch paste, 1 
quart; pure gum-arabic (dissolved in 
just enough warm water to dissolve it), 
1% ounces; % ounce of alum,and % 
ounce of sugar of lead, the twe pulver- 
ized and putinto enough water to dis- 
solve them. Mix the whole together. 
I am only trying this, but I have no 
doubt it will do the work. That recipe 
caused me to waste a dollar, and I write 
so that others may not go and do like- 
wise. 

Bees are just rolling in white clover 
now, and prospects are good for Span- 
F. H. RicHARDsON. 
Moberly, Mo., July 14, 1892. 


[We are glad that Mr. Richardson 
wrote about his experience with the 
paste recipe. Of course, we cannot test 
everything that is published in the BEE 
JOURNAL, and so have to leave that to 
the readers. We would advise, how- 
ever, ‘‘going slow” on any new sugges- 
tions that are offered, unless accompa- 
nied by a strong endorsement. This 
will apply to new things in any line, or 
else we all sometimes are liable to “‘ get 
stuck ” worse than were the labels that 
Mr. R. experimented with.—Epirors. | 


, 


Asparagus as a Honey-Plant. 


Please inform me whether bees gather 
honey from asparagus, and as to the 
quality, etc. I can hear them in the 
asparagus as thick as in the white 
clover. The weather here now is quite 
warm, and bees are working well. 

R. S. MACKINTOSH. 

Langdon, Minn., July 21, 1892. 


| Asparagus 
honey.-—Ens. | 


yields pollen, but not 


Rolling the Honey in and Swarming. 


Beés in this neighborhood did very 
poorly last winter and spring. I do not 
think that there was over 30 per cent. 
of the bees left late in the spring ; what 
the cold, wet weather and starvation did 
not kill, the robber bees tried to finish. 
This spring wasa trying one for me, 
which I shall never forget as long as I 
may keep bees. I saved 18 colonies 
out of 21, fall count. All spring it was 
too cold and wet to do anything with, 
them, asI keep mine on the summer 
stands; and then they came through 





very weak, and staggered as if they were 
intoxieated. They are doing well now, 
as they are just rolling the honey in, 
but are filling the brood-chamber more 
than I like tosee. Swarming has just 
fairly set in now. 

The Bre JouRNAL is a welcome visitor 
in this house. I would not like to do 
without it. FRANK HENTRICK. 

Wall Lake, Iowa, July 15, 1892. 





Have Had a Good Honey-Flow. 


I have a nice apiary of 40 colonies in 
fine condition, and they are gathering a 
fine quality of basswood honey now. I 
produce the comb honey; the prices 
range from 15 to 20 cents per pound 
here. Itis my whole delight to handle 
bees. We have hada good honey-flow 
here this season so far, but it is getting 
a little dry now, though it looks as if it 
would rain, it has been threatening rain 
for several] days. 

I have been reading the book en- 
titled ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” and it does 
me good to read it. J. W. Fouts. 

Missouri Valley, Iowa, July 18, 1892. 





Bees in Fair Condition. 


Colonies are strong in bees, and in 
fair condition, but no honey yet. They 
wintered without any loss on the sum- 
mer stands, packed in chaff. I think 
that out-door wintering is preferable to 
any other for this locality, at least I am 
satisfied withit. Weexperienced a very 
cold and wet spring, but are having very 
warm weather now. I do not know 
much about how other people’s bees are 
getting along in this section, as I have 
been confined to the house for more than 
two months with a sprained knee. 

J. W. PETERSON. 

Grand Island, Nebr., July 19, 1892. 


Bees on a Bush—The Prospects. 


Mr. Charles Wood, of this county, 
found bees working around his place the 
other day, and commenced baiting them, 
and soon had a strong ‘‘ line” working, 
which he followed buta short distance 
when he found a large swarm hanging 
on @ bush. There had been two or three 
rainy days, and the bees had the appear- 
ance of being there through the storm. 
They, were undoubtedly hungry, and 
had built no comb. 

The prospects are that we shall be 


obliged to record another failure in the 
honey crop in this locality. There is 
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plenty of clover, and for the past two 
weeks the conditions have seemed favor- 
able, but it produces little honey. I am 
very sorry, for I am making some ex- 
periments for our Agricultural College, 
and am *‘doing” some fancy work for 
the World’s Fair. I shall be obliged to 
feed back, if I get this work completed. 
Gero. E. Hivron. 
Fremont, Mich., July 18, 1892. 








Experience in Bee-Keeping. 


I commenced keeping beesin 1885, 
when I bought a colony of bees in a log, 
giving $1.00 for them. I transferred 
them in the spring of 1887, in the Sim- 
plicity hive, and also sold 15 colonies. 
I started in the past winter with 43 
colonies, and sold Y this spring, and 4 
starved. Ihave increased the balance 
to 65 colonies at present. Rev. W. P. 
Faylor, of Iowa, sent me a sample of his 
six-banded bees, which was very nice. I 
reared a queen this spring whose prog- 
eny is as good as those of Mr. F. We 
have not had much honey yet. Bees are 
very late swarming in this locality. 

B. F. BEHELER. 

Jumping Branch, W. Va., July 19. 





One of the Best Honey-Flows. 


As J stated on June 15, there was a 
good honey-flow, and it still continues. 
Linden is just coming into bloom, and 
bees leave their hives in quite a fain to 
secure the linden bloom. My colonies 
have averaged 40 pounds each, already. 
Oh, why did not Sani Wilson tell us that 
we would have one ofthe best honey- 
flows in western lowa, instead of telling 
what he did? Then I would not have 
worked so hard in the hot sun. I would 
have prepared in the spring, instead of 
now. Oh, you missed it badly, Sam. 
Yes, you did ! Tugs. JOHNSON. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, July 18, 1892. 





Apiarian Patience Almost Exhausted. 


Three years of failure in succession, 
followed by heavy winter losses, have 
tried the patience of bee-keepers here 
severely. The spring was unusually 
hard on bees, continued wet weather, 
and a honeyless fruit-bloom was not at 
all favorable for their wants. Feeding, 
however, gave me a worker-force that 
would mean something in a honey har- 
vest. Clover comes in abundance; the 
fields are white with its bloom; hives 





are supered; bees are ready and wait- 
ing; but again it yields so sparingly 
that they seareh in vain for a living, so 
that they are consumers instead of 
gatherers. We are trying hard to be 
satisfied with the pleasure partof our 
pursuit, but would like to know the true 
cause of a honey-dearth when every- 
thing seems so favorable for its produc- 
tion. A. B. Bamp. 
Belle Vernon, Pa., July 15, 1892. 


Poor Season—Introducing Queens. 


I commenced bee-keeping eight years 
ago, and now have 47 colonies. I have 
not had a single swarm this season, and 
a poorer honey crop this year than 
ever before. My neighbor’s bees are 
just about starving. I am keeping mine 
up by feeding. We had too much rain 
in the spring, and itis too dry now, but 
Iam not yet discouraged. To introduce 
queens, I remove the old queen at the 
same time, put the new queen in, in a 
wire cage, and at the same time give 
them a little sugar syrup with about ten 
drops of essence of peppermint. I use 
the cone feeder, and think it is the best 
that I have tried. By this planI can 
introduce safely 24 out of every 25 
queens. I would sooner think of being 
without bee-hives than without the Bex 
JOURNAL. Jas. M. Smiru. 

Perkiomenville, Pa., July 18, 1892. 





A YWear’s Numbers of the 
AMERCIAN BEE JOURNAL contain over 
1,650 pages—what a wonderful amount 
of bee-literature for only $1.00! Could 
you afford to do without it at that price 
—2 cents per week? Send us the names 
and addresses of your  bee-keeping 
friends, who do not receive the BEE 
JOURNAL, and we will mail them sam- 
ple copies. We wantevery bee-keeper 
in the land to see it, and know_of its 
value as an ‘‘assistant” in the apiary. 


—__——- + ~~ <a 


Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing 
book should be in the Jibrary of every 
bee-keeper; and in the way we offer it 
on page 133,there is no reason now why 
every one may not possess’ a copy of it. 
Send us one new subscriber for a year, 
and we will mail the book to you as a 
present. 


Seiemieenatees nea " 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 


At One Dollar a Year, 


199 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the Bez Journat will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remitby 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or ne. If none of these can be had, 
Register your Letter, affixin 
postage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 

oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampeoot any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 


any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address- 1 
of every, paper. The subscription is paid to the 
END O E MONTH indicated. 

Io not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for preserving each weekly Number, as fast as 
received. They wil! be sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
each. They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 
“Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 
Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 








ID 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JOURNAL, 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 


a 


Lost Copies we are glad to replace, if 
notified before the edition is exhausted. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Loca! Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, andof the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Ber JourRNAL, with $1.00. 


Om Be 


An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
moment’s notice. It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 





The Premiums which we give for 
securing new. subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and aré not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


——_—2- +--+ oe 


A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week’to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. 


+> oe 


When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 
some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. Thé regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 





an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 17 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....17 
The Apiculturist............. 175....16 

eepers’ Guide..... .... 150.... 14 
American Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 14 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200....17 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 575.... 50 

and Langstroth Revised(Dadant) 2 40.... 22 
Cook’s Manual ............... 200....17 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 16 
Bees Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 17 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... 150 4 


Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 
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Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 21 
A Year Among the Bees .... 150.... 13 
Convention Hand-Book...... 125....11 
History of National Society. 150.... 12 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....17 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 17 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....17 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 17 
Prairie Farmer............... 200....17 
Illustrated Home Journal.. 150.... 13 
American Garden ........... 2 50 

Rural New Yorker .......... 300 2 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some vaiua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aidin spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among your friends. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 








Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of “* RurAL 
LiFe ”’—a valuable pamphlet of over 100 
pages, devoted to ‘‘Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This is arare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excelleht reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 


—_———_—~> «+ <> -+ 2 - 


This Means You.—When order- 
ing any of the booksor articles which 
we offer clubbed with the BEE JOURNAL, 
or otherwise ; or when sending anything 
intended for us, such. as subscriptions to 
the BEE JOURNAL, or matter for publi- 
cation, be sure to address everything to 
—George W. York & Co., 199 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





UNDATION, 38 to 50 cts. QUEENS, 60 
cts.—to exchange for Wax or offers. 
4Atf W.E. WELLS, Wallaceburg, Ark. 


ANTED—Everybody to send me 10 cents 

in exchange for my little book, * The A 
B C of Ferret Culture.” It tells all about the 
care and management of this little animal. 
25Atf N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 


iO EXCHANGE (or cheap for cash)—25 col- 
onies Italian Bees, in good Simp. hives, 
well-filled with honey. Also, Ganden Wheel 
Plow, Daisy, new; and good Gold Watch, new 
—for land, Property, or offers. 
5A3 J. B. ALEXANDER, Hartford City, Ind. 


ANTED.— Those having small sums of 
} money “saved up” can find perfectly 
SAFE investments, at 7 per cent. interest, for 
long or short time, by writing to 
THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
199 Randolph-st., Chicago. Ills. 














ANTED TO EXCHANGE—My new price- 

list of Italian Bees, White and Brown 

Leghorn Chickens, White and Brown Ferrets, 

and Scotch Collie Pups—for your name and 
address on a postal card, N. A. KNAPP, 

25Atf Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, July 23—No choice comb on the 
market. Some inquiries for new stock, with 
none to offer. A good article would bring 15 
@16c. Extracted is very scarce, and plenty 
of inquiry for same; it would bring 7@8c. 

Beeswax—firm at 26@27c.; good demand. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, July 23. — Comb honey is dull 
and no demand. Selling finest grade white at 
15¢e. With newcrop prices will rule firmer. 
Extracted is scarce and in good demand at 7@ 
7T%c. Beeswax, selling at 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


CHICAGO, July 23.—Selling slowly, trade 
being in strawberries and other small fruit. 
No fine comb honey on the market—it would 
bring 15@16c. Extracted, 6,7 and 8c., accord- 
ing to quality and kind. Beeswax, 27c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


NEW YORK, July 23.—No comb honey sell- 
ing. Extracted, new Southern, choice, 65 to 
70 cts. per gallon.; common, 60 cts. per gallon. 
Beeswax—26@28c., according to quality. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 23.—The old crop 
of comb honey is all cleaned up. First ship- 
ment of new comb honey this week, which we 
quote at 16c. for No. 1 1-lbs. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI. July 23.— Demand is good 
for extracted at 5@8c. Stock on hand small. 
Demand slow for comb honey, at 12@16c. for 
best white. 

Beeswax is in fair demand, at 23@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, July 23.—Demand for comb is 
very small. Considerable comb honey on the 
market, of 2nd grade, but no fancy of any ac- 
count. Some demand for extracted, clover 6 
@7c.; buckwheat, 5@5\%c.; Southern, 65@75c 
per gal.; Calif.,64%@7c. per lb. Beeswax—a 

ittle easier, with supply to meet demand, at 
25@27¢c.; 1 to 2c more per lb. for extra select. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 23— Demand is very 
little, and market quiet. Weare selling some 
Florida new orange-blossom extracted honey 
to good advantage. Beeswax—28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


DETROIT, July 23.—Best white comb honey 
12@13c.; but little left tosell. Extracted, 7 
@8c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich, 


MILWAUKEE, July 23—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all es but com- 
mon quality. Best 1-lbs.°15@16c; common, 
12@13c. xtracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 7%c; in pails, 74@8c. Beeswax—de- 
mand fair, supply small. Price. 23@28c. 

* . BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


NEW YORK, July 23.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@14c; buck- 
wheat, 9@1l1c. Extracted—Olover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





SAN FRANCISCO, July 23.—Demand quiet 
as old crop is nearly exhausted and new crop 
notin yet. We quote: Extracted, 5%@6 cts. 
Comb, 1-lbs., 10@1lic.; 2-lbs., 6@8c. swax 
—24@25c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


BOSTON, July 23—Demand is light. White 
l-lbs., 13@15c. No 2-lbs,on hand. No Bees- 
wax on hand. Extracted, 7@8c. Demand is 
light for all. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Mrnn., July 23 —Market is 
dull in general, though some is being worked 
off, but mostly at cut —. Fancy white, 15 
@17c., 1-lb. sections; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 


white, 7@8c.; dark. lo 
WART & ELLIOTT. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 23.—Old pene is 

cleaned up, both extrac and comb. New 

crop will be in about July 10, here. 
HAMBLIN & BEA . 514 Walnut St. 


NEW YORK, July 23.— Demand moderate, 
and suppiy reduced, with no more glassed 1-b 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15c. Extracted—Basswood, 74@7 ec: 
buckwheat, 54%@6%4%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
gel. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pearl St. 
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Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 
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We Club the AmerIcCAN BEE JoURNAL 
and the monthly ‘Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.85; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
**Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 
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The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natura! 
‘History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. “$1.00. - For sale at this office. 
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The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. | For sale at this office. 
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The Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. S. Pouder. Price 10 cents. 
For sale at this office. 








